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railway systems. Among the most important points which have been 
treated are: the development of the plans and the determination of the 
location of the Pacific railways; the extension of governmental regula- 
tion to the railways in the efforts to provide for the public defense and 
the transportation of the mails; the breaking up of state monopolies of 
transportation formed to protect local markets ; the effect of the Granger 
movement on the furtherance of rate regulation ; and the gradual growth 
of the idea of the public character of railways and their inclusion under 
the provisions of the " commerce clause " through the enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in 1887. 

It is likely that one of the most important services rendered by this 
work will be to dissipate the fallacy that the Interstate Commerce Act 
of 1887, based primarily on the "commerce clause", was a radical de- 
parture from previous ideas of regulation. The discussions over the 
transcontinental railway problems; the passage, in 1865, of a bill to 
facilitate communication among the states ; the many and heated debates 
in Congress respecting the propriety of including railways under the 
" commerce clause ", thereby providing regulation of interstate trans- 
portation; the control of bridges across navigable streams; the provi- 
sions for the safety of passengers ; the regulation of the live-stock traffic ; 
and finally the Granger agitation, were all factors which, extending over 
more than a quarter of a century, paved the way for and led to the 
more general and comprehensive regulation contained in the Interstate 
Commerce Act. This gradual evolution of the spirit of regulation, 
culminating in the act, has been recognized by the author and appro- 
priately treated. 

The volume is a painstaking and thorough piece of investigation. 
It is perhaps open to the criticism that it places too great emphasis on 
minor details and is too decided in respect to certain economic conclu- 
sions. To the student of modern transportation problems, especially 
that phase of the problem that has to do with the rapidly developing 
tendency toward administrative supervision, this work of Dr. Haney is 
of the highest importance. It gives an insight into the many problems 
which hold so prominent a place in our social, political, and economic 
life, and will be of material aid in dealing with these problems. 

Henry C. Adams. 

The American Civil War: a Concise History of its Causes, Progress, 
and Results. By John Formby. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1910. Pp. xvii, 520.) 

The object of this book is to give a short and connected account of 
the Civil War and of the events which led up to it, " the lack of which 
seems to have acted as a deterrent to the study of a most useful and 
interesting episode of history ". " The American Civil War ", he says, 
" seems at first such a tangle of disconnected details, spread over so 
vast an extent of country, that the reader soon gets bewildered and is 
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apt to study one part to the neglect of another." The plan is to give a 
short synopsis from which details are eliminated. 

In the introduction the author gives a very short summary of the 
whole course of the war. In the first three chapters he narrates the 
events that led up to Secession, beginning at the year 1790. He recog- 
nizes that the two great interests of the nation were those of the traders 
and manufacturers on the one side, and of the planters on the other, and 
that slavery came into the quarrel merely as the supposed backbone of 
the planter party. In the next chapter he gives a short account of 
Secession; then in nine chapters a synopsis of all the operations, even 
those of minor importance, for he says, " almost all of them had a direct 
effect on the main phase of the War in the district for the time being." 
At the end of each chapter is a chronological table of two or three pages, 
showing at a glance the principal events of each month in the East, 
Southeast, West, Southwest, and naval regions respectively. Then in 
a short chapter, he explains the End of the Mexican Complication. 
For he says that sufficient attention has not been given " to the distract- 
ing effect of the operations of Napoleon III. in Mexico ". In the last 
three chapters he deals with Reconstruction, Some Actors in the War, 
and Results and Lessons of the War. Foot-notes throughout the nar- 
rative call attention to synchronous events in the different theatres of 
operation. 

The author's view with regard to the general progress of the war 
appears to be that generally approved by those who have carefully 
studied it. It is unfortunate that he was not sufficiently familiar with the 
history of the war to avoid several errors in describing the operations. 
These errors do not materially injure the book as a synopsis, but his 
military criticisms and statements of detail must be taken with caution. 

The book is accompanied by sixty-five maps bound in a separate 
volume. The first shows the general features of the seat of war, rivers, 
mountain ranges, railroads, etc. The next four on a smaller scale 
show the limit of Union control at the end of each year from 1861 to 
1864 inclusive. The next two — the Blockade, and the High Seas — show 
the scenes of the most important naval events of the war. The other 
maps are mere outlines which appear to show the location of all points 
mentioned in the text, unincumbered with unnecessary details. 

Such a complete synopsis as this book with its maps affords, will be 
of great use. It will enable the casual reader of parts of the Civil War 
history to understand the relation of what he reads to the other events 
of the war, and help the professional student to co-ordinate and compare 
the operations conducted in different fields at the same time, and in the 
same field from the beginning to the end of the war. 



